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shannon si S n and this Septem- 
ber in the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, were shown a collection 
of paintings, bronzes and graphic work 
by two of the younger and more versatile 
British artists of the present day, Charles 
Ricketts and Charles Shannon. 

In an introduction to a catalog of this 
interesting collection, Martin Birnbaum 
says: "When Mr. Roger Fry followed 
the example of Herr Meier-Graefe and 
not merely hailed the new 'masters,' but 
also emulated them, almost all London 
blindly succumbed. Eager crowds rushed 
to see the latest amusing post-impres- 
sionistic sensation at the Grafton Gal- 
leries, critics hid their cudgels and 
chanted hymns of praise, and the puz- 
zled dealers opened their doors unwill- 
ingly to the distorted masterpieces. Al- 
most the only oasis in the town was the 
quiet studio of Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon, on Lansdowne Road, 
where you could leave the turmoil behind 
and find the sacred flame of beauty ever 
burning. The finest examples of Egyp- 
tian art, jewels of the ancient Parisian 
miniaturist, Grecian marbles, bronzes by 
Rodin and Legros, charming Tanagras, 
drawings by Barye, Daumier, and the 
Chinese masters, the harmonious works 
of Puvis de Chavannes, the graceful de- 
signs of Outamaro and Watteau were 
among the treasures which were there 
collected together by the two artists ; and 
no higher praise of their own original 
works is needed than to state that they 
hold their own in such company. It is 
indeed a fortunate circumstance that the 
rare culture of these two enthusiasts has 
not been sterile, and has expressed itself 
in paintings, bronzes, and graphic work 
of great charm, sensitiveness and ex- 
quisite beauty. Ricketts, like Fromentin, 
has also mastered the art of expression 
in words, and has written some of the 
sanest essays on art in contemporary 
literature. " 

These two artists have been working 



together since 1884 when they met in a 
school at Lambeth. As their friend Mr. 
Lewis Hind has said, "They live together, 
they collect together, and they work in 
adjoining studios," and yet their works 
are entirely individual. 

Concerning the collection exhibited, a 
writer in the Bulletin of the Rhode 
Island School of Design has said: 
"Rarely since the golden age of art in 
the Renaissance and the glory of men 
like Durer have artists had such a range 
of vision. As founders of the Vale Press, 
and responsible for its press-work, bor- 
ders and illustrations, they betray a 
study of the greatest printers of the fif- 
teenth century. Especially was this seen 
in the woodcuts which breathed of the 
days of romance and the youth of book- 
illustration. Examples from this press 
formed an interesting feature of the 
exhibition. 

"The exhibition of lithographs was 
also a notable one. The possibilities of 
the method and the softness and deli- 
cacy which lithography permits was not 
lost upon the artists in question, and they 
designed with the grace of Rossetti, or 
the fine penciling of Legros, or the 
chiaroscuro of their Italian forebears. 

"In the paintings there was revealed 
the decorative influence of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, especially Watts, while in 
others one saw the intensity of power 
and the fire of that eccentric genius, 
Blake. There was a certain looseness of 
treatment in the paintings which was 
noticeably absent in the black and white 
and the red-chalk drawings which also 
graced the galleries. Here was especially 
to be seen the result of living with the 
drawings of the great draughtsmen of 
Italy and Germany — yes, even a sugges- 
tion of the mastery of line so evident in 
the work of China and Japan. 

"One of the features of the exhibition 
was the group of small bronzes, so ex- 
pressive of power and strength, so char- 
acteristic of the modern subordination of 
matter to expression of idea. Here the 
visitor would be likely to think of Rodin 
and Meunier. Yet one could not ques- 
tion the ability of both artists for abso- 
lute realism if necessary. " 
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